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and he could rejoice in the exultation of battle as
well as in the fellowship of comrades. But the
predominant note is one of acceptance. There is
no bitterness in his picture of England's indifference
to " Her wall of boys on boys and dooms on dooms "
(The Kind Ghosts). Miners reflects calmly upon the
inevitable oblivion that must settle on those who
were digging the future with their agonies. For he
passed out of satire into elegy, considering at last
the universal burden of grief more than immediate
ugliness. Whereas Bassoon's pity turned to in-
dignation, his rose more naturally to the beauty
of reconciliation (Anthem for Doomed Youth). In
Strange Meeting he reached the fullness of his imagina-
tive stature by a Dantesque vision of the dead in
which he described the war-poet's function: to
relate

the truth untold,

The pity of war, the pity war distilled.

Now men will go content with what we spoiled.

Or, discontent, boil bloody, and be spilled.

They will be swift with swiftness of the tigress,

None will break ranks, though nations trek from progress.

The lines

I am the enemy you killed, my friend * . .
Let us sleep now . . .

reveal his final mastery of life as well as of
poetry.

Wilfred Owen's contribution to verse technique
was considerable. From the first he experimented in
a kind of half-rhyme illustrated above* Sometimes